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supervision so constant and strict as in the Metropolitan
Police Force.   For if the conditions of the Force are such
as have been suggested in this case, it is far worse than
any anti-police fanatic has ever suggested, for it has beea
said that constables are perjurers and leave their beats at
any time and for any time; that their sergeants are prepared
to perjure for them;  and that sergeants do not even go
round their beats in the rain. . . ,    There is a limit to the
number of coincidences that take place every twenty-four
hours.    If this story is true, these men ought to suffer, but
if it is untrue, how much at the mercy of the underworld
will the police force of London become.'*

Certainly there has seldom been a case in which such
diametrically opposing versions of incidents on the same
date have been put forward. The prosecution now sug-
gested that the sergeant, whose evidence was all important,
had not made a mistake in saying he had seen them on the
beat, but had agreed to help a comrade rather than help this
poor girl, " You have to do your duty/' said Mr. Clarke,
" taking care not to discredit a great force/'

But when Mr. Justice Humphreys summed up, he would
have none of these suggestions that the reputation of the
police force was at stake. A verdict of " Guilty " would be
no condemnation of the force as a whole. If anything,
it would show that members of the force had succeeded in
bringing to Justice two men unworthy to be members of
it. ... " Perjury and foul perjury has been committed
in this court. . . . I think you will agree that if this case
depended on the evidence of Helen Adele alone, one would
say it was not safe to convict. I am not referring to the
fact that the wretched girl is either a prostitute or something
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